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consequence that such war cannot last long, that it
must be conducted with violence and reach its goal
quickly; otherwise it will remain without result.

It may be stated, then, that such features as war
aheady possessed at the beginning of the nineteenth
century are still moie marked at the end of the century .
a national war; a war of numbers; a war violent and
at quick march

Such being the terms of our study, where shall we
study war save in that period of the Revolution which,
from its start, raised to so high a level the goals ascribed
to war, the means (number, enthusiasm, passion) de-
voted to its furtherance9 Where save in the acts of
Napoleon, that matchless genius, who came on after,
who utilised a military situation already produced and
showed how genius could, in the first place, work with
human emotions, in the second place, manoeuvre
masses of men; in the third place, conduct military
opeiations at the highest potential ever known

You may accept such a conclusion. But it is haidly
possible to grasp its contents without knowing whence
it was derived.

A soldier cannot afford to ignore either the origins or
the goal of war, or the nature of the means placed at
his disposal by war, for it is by studying all these factors
that he will determine how to make use of those means,
what tactics he must adopt, what is the value of the
results he is aiming at. A war not only arises, but
denves ^ts nature, from the political ideas, the moral
sentiments, and the international relations obtaining at
the moment when it breaks out

I will diaw an illustration from the fundamental
changes which the armies of Europe that fought
Napoleon had to undergo in order to achieve victory.

" Little by little*" said Rustow, " every Power built
up a national army intimately connected with its own
country. Then only did all the armies take up for them-
selves all the changes wrought in the art of war by the
French Revolution; while the spirit of the new art of
command showed itself everywhere and assumed appro-
priate forms." (The spirit he was alluding to was the
end of cunning, of subtlety, of threats, of manoeuvres
without fighting; it resorted to blows, to fighting, and
it involved the unlimited use of human material, " The